Die to orioery or tnreais. oome civilian racinues wim enougn nnu or piutonium for a bomb, such as research reactors, reportedly have no portal monitors to detect removal of fissile material. Diversions directed by officials within a particular facility could effectively bypass most of the security measures that do exist, and cannot be ruled out. Although Russian officials continue to resist the idea that "insider" theft is a serious possibility, cases of theft of LEU involving as many as eight insiders conspiring together have been officially confirmed.15 Such insider conspiracies pose severe challenges to security systems. The United States (along with some other donors) is planning to provide Russia, Ukraine, Belarus, and Kazakhstan with limited assistance in improving safeguards and security for fissile materials, but much more needs to be done (see Chapter 5).
The Risk of Breakout
The final risk is the danger that the arms reductions process might be reversed—a prospect often referred to as "breakout"—or that perceptions that this danger remained might limit the scope or benefits of reductions. This risk is integrally linked to the overall structure of the arms reduction regime, a part of the context of the piutonium problem addressed below.
THE ARMS REDUCTION REGIME
The committee's previous study described its view of the future of nuclear weapons and nuclear arms reductions in detail.16 The existing nuclear arms reduction regime is the product of more than 30 years of effort, signifying a recognition by both the United States and the Soviet Union—continued by Russia—that cooperation in limiting military threats serves their security interests better than unbridled competition. Continuing to build on these elements of a cooperative regime will be an important part of U.S. security policy in the
case, indicating that materials seized from a group of black market arms dealers in Moscow included "weapon-grade piutonium." (The dealers had indicated to an undercover reporter dial the material included "80 percent of uranium and 20 percent of piutonium," a ratio typical of breeder reactor fuel.) See Chris Wallace, "Loose Nukes," PrimeTime Live, ABC News, October 14,1993, transcript.
Despite these risks, it appears that MINATOM and the Ministry of Defense are resisting external oversight of security and accounting procedures by GOSATOMNADZOR, die Russian equivalent of the Nuclear Regulatory Commission, which President Yeltsin has charged with that task. See Mark Hibbs, "Watchdogs Say MINATOM Withholding Material Theft and Diversion Data," NuclearFuel, August 16, 1993; Yevgeniy Solomenko, "Army Smoking Break on Powder Keg," Izvestia, July 21, 1993, reprinted in FBIS-SOV, July 21, 1993; and "Uranium, Plutonium, Pandemonium," The Economist, June 5,1993.
15 At least eight insiders at the factory are said to have been involved in the widely reported Glazov uranium theft, which apparently involved some 100 kilograms of uranium. For a detailed official confirmation of this case, see Veniamin Polubinskiy, "Radioactive Business: Myths and Reality," Federatsiya, April 2, 1993, reprinted in FBIS-SOV, April 16,1993, p. 42. For a listing of other accounts, see Potter, op. cit.
16 National Academy of Sciences, Committee on International Security and Arms Control, The Future ofear terrorism." See Veniamin Polubinskiy, "Radioactive Business: Myths and Reality," Federatsiya, April 2, 1993, reprinted in FBIS-SOV, April 16,1993, p. 42.
